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QUESTING WITH gue 


A young gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance who has lately become 
an ordained minister of the gospel 
had previously been employed as 
a Weather Bureau observer and 
as a securities salesman. 

Asked how he had chanced to 
engage in such diverse occupa- 
tions he replied: “It’s really quite 
simple. There is a pattern of rele- 
vancy running thru these voca- 
tions. You see, they are all con- 
cerned with making predictions.” 

99 


Most of us asked to name the 
geographical center of the U S 
would pick a spot somewhere in 
the Middle West. At last reports, 
the precise spot was in Smith 
County, Kansas. But now all that 
has been changed. The geographi- 
cal center has just been set as 
Pondosa, Ore. If this seems in- 
credible, pause and ponder a 
simple fact: Alaska and Hawaii 
are now states of the union! 


99 
Ollie James—who of course got 
the information indirectly — tells 


us that a sign inside a Police Dep’t 
prisoner’s car in Baltimore reads: 
“Relax, sit back and enjoy the 
>? 


ride! 
99 


One speaker at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety was asked how he and a col- 
laborator had worked. “It was a 
50-50 proposition,” the man re- 





plied. “I thought up the problem 
and he solved it.” 


99 

Postmaster Gen’l Arthur Sum- 
merfield, we are reliably inform- 
ed by one of our undercover op- 
eratives, became quite annoyed 
when he failed to get an invitation 
to an important political dinner. 

But it turned out this was not a 
failure of political protocol. The 
invitation had been promptly and 
properly mailed. This letter, from 
the Chicago area, took more than 
a week to reach the Postmaster 


Gen’l’s desk in Washington! 


99 
You can now buy high art on 
a low budget. A group of Connec- 
ticut artists offer 24-months fi- 
nancing thru N Y area banks. 


99 


“I was a wonderfully terrific 
teen-ager for the FBI” will no 
longer appear as part of a Seven- 
Up commercial. The advertiser 
has been informed—a little be- 
latedly—that the U S Constitution, 
the White House, and the FBI are 
American institutions which are 
not to be treated with unseemly 
levity. 

99 


A French psychiatrist says au- 
tomation is ruining togetherness. 
Workers unable to argue with 
their new machines take it out on 
their wives. 





may we QUOTE 


{1] Vice-Adm Hyman C 
RICKOVER, before House Space 
Comm, explaining reluctance 
of Congress to give money 
for education altho Congress 
spends billions for weapons: “If 
the Russians announced today they 
were going to send a man to hell, 
there would be at least 2 gov’t 
agencies before the appropriations 
comm of Congress tomorrow, with 
their public relations men, asking 
for money on the ground we’ve got 
to get there Ist.” .. . [2] Dr Henry 
STEELE COMMAGER, urging establish- 
ment of internat’l universities along 
the lines of UNESCO: “Effective 
co-operation in such great scholar- 
ly and scientific enterprises 
may require that our universities 
put away childish things: fraterni- 
ties and sororities, intercollegiate 
football and baseball . . . and other 
things that can be relegated to the 
high school or junior college.” .. . 
[3] Anastas I MrxKoyan, Soviet 
Deputy Premier, saying his country 
would be willing to export Sputnik 
satellites to the West, but doubts 
anyone would want to buy them: 
“There’s no profit in them—only 
glory. If the U S or other western 
countries want to send money to 
us, we will invest it for you and 
pay you good interest.” ... [4] Pres 
Dwicut D EISENHOWER, speaking to 
1st senior class of the Air Force 
Academy: “Make sure your face 
doesn’t grow longer every day. Go 
to bed with a smile and you'll find 
a long, happy, fruitful life, fruitful 
to your country and humanity.” ... 
[5] Jos Bennett OpunTon, Oxford 





you on that? 


grad from Ghana, 
app’ted by Queen 
Elizabeth as 1st Ne- 
gro courtier in 
Buckingham Palace 
in history: “I think 
the Queen, in appointing a colored 
press adviser, is acknowledging the 
trend of thought and development 
in a growing commonwealth.” .. . 
[6] Rep Cuas C Diccs, Jr (D- 
Mich), one of 4 Negro congressmen, 
in speech to NAACP mtg in Mem- 
phis: “A new Negro who is no 
longer afraid has come into being 
and is prepared to defend his gains 
whatever the costs may be. . . Or- 
ganizations and individuals who 
preach meekness and non-violence 
and ct action will find it an awful 
lot of trouble trying to contain the 
racial fire which smolders in the 
bosom of so many American Ne- 
groes.” ... [7] Louris (SatcHmo) 
ARMSTRONG, whose Visit to Geneva 
coincided with the for’gn ministers’ 
conf: “Those diplomats speak a 
language all their own. I don't un- 
derstand the big words they use. 
But I’ know if they listen to my 
music, they don’t even think about 
politics.” . . . [8] Lapy Astor, Eng- 
land’s American-born woman poli- 
tician, celebrating her 80th birth- 
day: “I refuse to admit I am more 
than 52 even if that does make my 
sons illegitimate.” 


Que 
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The family cow is on the way out 
in the general scheme of things for 
the small farm. In this age of spe- 
cialization the practice of “keeping 
a cow” primarily as a source of 
family milk has proved increasingly 
unsatisfactory. Nothing ties a farm- 
er down more than the routine 
chore of morning and evening 
milking. Unless dairying is a pri- 
mary interest on the farm, taking 
care of one or two cows can be- 
come a great nuisance. 

Most farmers in this position 
would be inclined to agree with the 
late John Wanamaker, the mer- 
chant prince, who operated on the 
philosophy that “it ‘is cheaper to 
buy milk than to keep a cow.” They 
would much prefer to obtain milk 
from an outside source. But this is 
not always practicable in a rural 
community. Often the family cow 
has seemed the only solution. Now, 
however, a new development prom- 
ises to take the cows out of thou- 
sands of farm stables. 

Our reference is to the relatively 


recent technique of concentrating 
and canning fresh whole milk. Un- 
der this system one qt can of the 
new product produces 3 qts of 
drinking milk. This milk has all of 
the nutritional values of the fresh 
product and is hardly distinguish- 
able from it in taste. 

A big advantage for the farmer— 
and for the general householder as 
well—is that this canned milk re- 
quires no refrigeration. Cans may 
be purchased at the grocery or su- 
permkt and stored on pantry 
shelves indefinitely. 

It is generally conceded that this 
new process should result in a re- 
duction in milk costs for the con- 
sumer, since it can be more eco- 
nomically handled all along the 
line. Some have suggested a net 
saving as high as 10 cts on the qt. 
Eventually the conventional dairies 
may have to cut their prices in or- 
der to meet the competition. 

This new-type milk will of course 
be quite a boon to the city-dweller 
as well, since it requires no refrig- 
eration until the can has been 
opened. Also, the one-to-three con- 

densation ratio is quite 
a space-saver. 
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ADVICE—1 

I am inclined to think that first 
things first is tolerably helpful on- 
ly if accompanied by the story of 
the mountaineer who, as his 
daughter departed to face the per- 
ils and temptations of the big city, 
gave her the priceless, if somewhat 
clouded, advice: “When in doubt, 
daughter, do right.” — Joun S 
DIcKEYy, pres, Dartmouth College, 
“All the Kings’ Children — and 
You,” Childhood Education, 5-’59. 


AGE—Understanding—2 

The majority (of “old folks”) 
would prefer to obtain their sup- 
port from anywhere other than 
their adult children, and they be- 
come dependents only as a last re- 
sort. Money apart, they expect chil- 
dren to find other ways of demon- 
strating that they care about their 
parents, such as fixing a leaky roof, 
taking a widowed mother to the 
doctor, or paying visits occasionally, 
even if they’re inconvenient. What 
they seek is some sign of under- 
standing. Aging parents can usually 
forgive their children for having no 
place for them in their home, and 
they may forgive them for having 
no money to contribute. But they 
find it hard to forgive them for 
having no understanding.—Ros’r J 
Levin, “Our Cruel Problem with Old 
Folks at Home,” Good Housekeep- 
ing, 5-’59. 


Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ANGER—3 

We have to learn to dismiss a 
quarrel the moment it is over. We 
must not encourage bitterness, an- 
ger, retribution in our hearts, for 
this is nursing a vendetta, and a 
vendetta is like a boomerang — it 
comes back on the man who starts 
it—Ursuta Broom, “Look Forward 
With Hope—Not Back in Anger,” 
Tit-Bits, London, 3-7-’59. 


“ ” 


The wind of anger blows out the 
lamp of intelligence. — Megiddo 
Message. 


ART—Education—4 

Art education is one of America’s 
best answers to the organization 
man. — ELLIor EISNER, “Imagina- 
tion and Materials,” School Arts, 
3-’59. 


BIBLE—5 

While sales of Bibles and other 
religious literature is at an all time 
high, knowledge of things religious 
is abysmal. While four-fifths of 
adult Americans said they believed 
the Bible to be the revealed word 
of God, only 53% could indentify 
the four gospels—Dan W Dobson, 
N Y Univ, “Religion in Suburbia,” 
Jnl of Educational Sociology, 4-’59. 





washington 
eeeeeeoeoeoooooooeee 
By Les & Liz : 
Carpenter 

When the Duchess of Windsor 
missed out on becoming Queen of 
England, she was left with a lot of 
pillow cases prematurely embroid- 
ered “HRH.” And when Clare 
Booth Luce suddenly was forced to 
resign as Ambassador to Brazil, she 
was stuck with a dead letterhead. 
Mrs Luce, being efficient and con- 
fident that she would be confirmed 
as rapidly as she had been for her 
Italian post, had ordered 3 types 
of handsomely engraved cards and 
invitations from Tiffany’s, bearing 
the emblem and name of “United 
States Ambassador.” 


” 





Dr Leonard Carmichael, keeper 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which houses dinosaurs’ bones, 
vows that a _ teenager inquired: 
“Where are Dinah Shore’s bones?” 

As chmn of the Senate For’gn 
Relations Comm, Sen J W Ful- 
bright (D-Ark) has discovered that 
diplomats, like the Army, travel on 
their stomachs. With 82 for’gn mis- 
sions located in Washington, Sen 
and Mrs Fulbright are expected to 
attend 82 dinners a yr. This is 
rough on the Senator’s figure, when 
he can’t diplomatically pass up the 
calorie-loaded embassy foods. But 
he maintains his 165 lb weight. “I 
dine at embassies once a wk and let 
myself go,” he explains. “The rest 
of the wk I stay home and eat 


cabbage.” 
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BOOKS—Reading—6 

There is no reader so parochial 
as the one who reads none but this 
morning’s books. Books are not 
rolls, to be devoured only when 
they are hot and fresh. A good 
book retains its interior heat and 
will warm a generation yet unborn. 
He who confines himself to today’s 
books is more narrowly circum- 
scribed by time than he who reads 
only yesteryear’s. — CLIFTON FapI- 
MAN, “Books I Have Liked,” Think, 
4-’59. 


CHARACTER—7 

It is not so much what comes to 
you, as what you come to, that de- 
termines whether you are a win- 
ner in the great race of life. Never 
forget that the only indestructible 
mat’l in destiny’s fierce crucible is 
character. — “Building Character,” 
Megiddo Message, 4-18-’59. 


CHILDREN—8 

The older I grow, the more I ap- 
preciate children. Now, as I near 
my birthday, I salute them again. 
Children are the most wholesome 
part of the race, the sweetest, for 
they are freshest from the Hand of 
God. Whimsical, ingenious, mis- 
chievous, they fill the earth with 
joy and good humor. We adults live 
a life of apprehension as to what 
they will think of us; a life of de- 
fense against their terrifying en- 
ergy; a life of hard work to live up 
to the great expectations. We put 
them to bed with a sense of relief 
—and greet them in the morning 
with delight and anticipation. We 
envy them the freshness of adven- 
ture and the discovery of life. In 
all these ways, children add to the 
wonder of being alive. In all these 
ways, they help to keep us young. 
—HERBERT HOOVER. 












One of our subscribers—Lee Win- 
chester, Sr, of Memphis, Tenn—has 
suggested that since voyages to the 
moon have become a topic of con- 
temporary conversation, we prepare 
a list of say 100 books calculated to 
sustain the lst permanent immi- 
grants to that area. 

Quite candidly, we lack the es- 
sentials, time and temerity, for 
such an undertaking. But it occurs 
to us that it might be fun to toss 
out the idea to Quore subscribers 
who might be interested in under- 
taking the assignment more or less 
on the installment plan. Would you 
like to submit a list of 10 books 
that, in your judgment, should be 
included in such a library? We'll 
try to publish such lists from time 
to time and give you a running 
score as to how individual books 
are doing in the over-all picture. 

Lewis Nichols, of the_N Y Times, 
reports on what may turn out to be 
this spring’s fad—the Fake Book 
Jacket. A young man named Hugh 
Paulk is publishing them, and has 
so far published 60,000 of the 
things. The jackets are drawn by 
professional jacket designers and 
bear such intriguing titles as “How 
to Lose Gracefully at Russian Rou- 
lette.” This is guaranteed to be an 
attention getter if you read on the 
commuter train (just slip it over 
your copy of Dr Zhivago). Best 
seller is “How to Cheat the Gov't 
on Your Income Tax.” Weakest 


seller, for some reason, is “How to 
Knit a Sweater for Your Turtle,” 








Back in 1863, a Boston eti- 
quette pamphlet warned book 


collectors that, “The perfect 
hostess will see to it that the 
works of male and female au- 
thors be properly separated on 
her book shelves. Their prox- 
imity unless they happen to be 
married should not be toler- 
ated.” — CLEVELAND Amory, The 
Proper Bostonians (Dutton). 





ae 
4/ 


by Helena Schell. 

Harry Schacter, speaking recent- 
ly in the interests of Nat’l Library 
Wk, made the point that while we 
are understandably proud of our 
10,000-odd public libraries, if we 
had, in proportion to our popula- 
tion, as many libraries as Sweden 
has, the number would be in excess 
of 55,000. This would then permit 
publishers to bring out many more 
worthwhile books on the strength 
of potential “library sales.” 

And while we’re on the subject 
of libraries, the director of the 
Philadelphia Public Library reports 
a 12 per cent increase in book bor- 
rowing in ’58 over ’57. And the in- 
crease in ’57 was 15 per cent over 
56. In 1958, for the 1st time, adult 
borrowing exceeded the borrowing 
of children (and the children took 
out well over 2 million books). 


Que 
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CHRISTIANITY—9 

To be a Christian is to be a good 
economist. To know what you want 
and how much it costs and to be 
willing to pay the price—Dr Kar. 
Otsson, Prof of Church History, 
North Park College, Chicago, “Are 
You Willing to Pay the Price?” 
Link, 5-’59. 


COMMUNISM—10 

Communists find it difficult to 
wipe out Christianity. In Budapest 
a leading Communist publication 
has complained that even scientists 
are still going to church in Hun- 
gary. The paper blamed the situa- 
tion on the failure of anti-religious 
propagandists to do a good job.— 
Evangelical Press. 


CONGRESS—11 

During the last Congress, a total 
of 18,105 bills were introduced. Of 
these, 13,965 died; 4,140 were ap- 
proved by committees; and 1,720 
were passed, signed by the Pres, 
and inscribed in the statute books. 
—Survey Bulletin. 


CRIME—12 

While the total number of major 
crimes in the country has gone up 
for at least 20 yrs and has risen far 
faster than the growth of popula- 
tion, the rate of murder has been 
falling almost steadily... The US 
still holds clear title to being the 
world’s most murdering nation. Our 
murder rate appears to be almost 
8 times as high as England’s, twice 
that of Japan, 4 times that of W 
Germany, 13 times that of Norway. 
—Devon Francis, “Why Men Mur- 
der,” Popular Science, 5-’59. 


Que 
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CRITICISM—13 

Criticism wouldn’t be so hard to 
take if it weren’t so often right.— 
Empire Mag. 


DIVERSITY—14 

Americans have generally accept- 
ed diyersity as a condition, but only 
some Americans have embraced it 
as a value. — CLypDE KLUCKHOHN, 
quoted by Lena REXINGER, “ ‘How 
Carefully We’d Teach If We Were 
Wise!’” Childhood Education, 5-’59. 


Quile scrap book 


It is now our pleasure to note 
the 125th anniv (1834) of the 
birth of CHas HaDDON SPURGEON. 
Our quotation on this occasion 
should be a familiar one. It has 
graced the masthead of QuoTE 
for 19 years: 

He who never quotes is never 
quoted. 





aa 
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EDUCATION—15 

The aptitude test is a prediction, 
a bit of statistical fortune-telling. 
Henry S Dyer, v-pres of Education- 
al Testing Service, which makes up 
the College Entrance Bd exams, 
puts it this way, “A test samples 
what a student has learned to do in 
the past and uses that sample to 
predict how he will perform in the 
future.” There’s a danger here—the 
danger that writing a good test will 
become an end in itself, that the 
school system will reward the quiz- 
wise test taker rather than the real 
scholar.—JoHN L Cosss, “What Do 
Intelligence Tests Really Prove?” 
Sat Eve Post, 5-9-’59. 





EDUCATION—Future—16 

The goal that we have set for 
ourselves in education will not be 
reached without sacrifice by the 
American people, the kind of sac- 
rifice that impels them to put edu- 
cational necessity for their children 
before personal luxury. — Sam’. B 
GovuLp, Chicago Schools Jnl. 


EDUCATION—Japan—17 

One result of the post-World 
War II transformation of Japan: 
the emergence of coeducation on 
all levels. Dr Ronald Anderson, of 
the Univ of Mich, who has taught 
and served in Japan both before 
and after the war, made this re- 
port and quoted one Japanese dean 
as saying: “It was almost worth 
losing the war to have the brains 
of the feminine half of our popula- 
tion finally liberated.” — Scholastic 
Teacher. 


FAITH—18 

Hawthorne once described Chris- 
tian faith as a “grand cathedral, 
with divinely pictured windows. 
Standing without, you can see no 
glory, nor imagine any, but stand- 
ing within every ray of light re- 
veals a harmony of unspeakable 
splendors.”—-Good Business. 


FAMILY LIFE—19 

Christian parents soon learn, and 
very forcibly, that children do not 
live by bread alone. Most of the 
things growing children really need 
money cannot buy — well timed 
punishment by a parent who hates 
to punish, a home atmosphere in 
which children feel that they can 
fail, repent, be forgiven, and try 
again. Yet it is so tempting for 
Christian parents, anxious, like 
other parents, to see their children 
“get ahead” in the world, to forget 


that their task is to help their chil- 
dren find out what they can be in 
the world and to be it—Prrer A 
Bertocci, “What Makes a Christian 
Home?” Christian Century, 5-6-’59. 


FORTUNE—Misfortune—20 

If we could only see life in its 
true perspective, we should realize 
that what we call misfortune, how- 
ever unpleasant, is not necessarily 
an ultimate misfortune at all and 
may very well prove in the end to 
be the opposite—ArRTHUR BRYANT, 
Illustrated London News. 


FUTURE—21 

Almost half of the major scien- 
tific and technological triumphs in 
this country between 1950-58 were 
either totally unpredictable or ac- 
complished earlier than anticipat- 
ed, according to a recent Fortune 
tabulation. If this trend continues, 
we may be on the verge of discov- 
eries which will make even the fab- 
ulous 50’s seem like an unspectacu- 
lar decade. Among projects scient- 
ists and engineers hope may bear 
fruit in the 60’s are a cure for can- 
cer, @ man on the moon, mail & 
freight deliveries by rocket, human 
control of hurricanes and torna- 
does, accurate 90 day weather fore- 
casts, and possibly the creation of 
living matter in a test tube.—Prop- 
erty, syndicated by Cambridge As- 
soc’s, Boston. 


GOD—and Man—22 

The most essential element in 
any home is God. — Dr Frank 
CRANE, Progress. 


Que 
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Who Made the Flag? 


“We meet to celebrate Flag Day,” 
said Pres Woopvrow WILSON on 
June 14, 1917, “because this flag 
which we honor and under which 
we serve is the emblem of our un- 
ity, our power, our thought and 
purpose as a nation. It has no oth- 
er character than that which we 
give it from generation to genera- 
tion.” 

Much this same thought is ez- 
pressed in the little verse by Fran- 
ces CrosBy HAMLET which we pre- 
sent below: 


Who made the flag? Why Betsy 
Ross. 

Who else? George Washington 
helped plan 

Our Stars and Stripes. Who else? 
Who else? 

Name me as many as you can! 

Why, no one else. Those two 

Finished what they set out to do. 

Finished? Our flag? Do you forget 

Others are making that banner 
yet? 

They made a symbol and went 
their way; 

It is we who are making Our Flag 
today! 

From least to greatest, young and 
old, 

We are helping fashion its every 
fold. .. 

For the loveliest banner, near or 
far, 

Is only whatever its citizens are. 


Que 
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HAPPINESS—23 

If a man doesn’t get happier as 
he gets older, he hasn’t learned 
what he should along the way.— 
THE Country Parson, Register- 
Tribune Syndicate. 


HISTORY—24 

What memory is to man, that 
history is to civilization. As no one 
can think unless he goes back into 
the storehouse of his memory to 
draw out thoughts and experiences 
as the basis for new thoughts, so 
neither can one rightly interpret 
news and events when one recoils 
from history. — Bishop Fuiton J 
SHEEN, syndicated col. 


HOME—25 

While it is true that the home 
can be the first line of defense of 
our civilization, it is also true that 
the home can be the point of deep- 
est and most dangerous disintegra- 
tion within our civilization. For 
when the home goes, all goes. We 
cannot have a healthy civilization 
based upon ailing homes; we can- 
not have a creative civilization 
based upon disintegrating homes. 
There is a very real relationship 
between the kind of home we have 
and the kind of civilization we 
want. If we want a democratic civ- 
ilization, we must have a demo- 
cratic home at the foundation of 
it. If we want to have a Christian 
civilization, we must have a Chris- 
tian home upon which to base it. 
We cannot have one ideal for the 
home and another ideal for a civil- 
ization and expect one and the 
same person to be equally effective 
in both areas at one and the same 
time.—Harotp A Bosley, Minister, 
First Methodist Church, Evanston, 
Ill, “The Virtues of a Good Home,” 
Pulpit Digest, 4-’59. 














Week of June 14-20 


June 14—Flag Day (marks adop- 
tion by Continental Congress of 
stars-and-stripes as our official 
emblem, 1777). . . 40 yrs ago (1919) 
lst non-stop airplane flight across 
the Atlantic was made by Capt 
John Alcock, Great Britain, and Lt 
Arthur Whitten-Bowen, U S A. 
They flew from Newfoundland to 
Ireland in a Vickers bomber. Time: 
18 hrs 12 min’s. (This was 8 yrs be- 
more Lindberg’s solo flight.) 


June 15 — Magna Charta Day 
(marks anniv of signing of the 
Great Charter by King John, of 
England, 1215). 115 yrs ago 
(1844) Chas Goodyear, New Haven, 
Conn, rec’d 1st patent for vulcaniz- 
ing rubber. (He had dropped India 
rubber mixed with sulphur on a hot 
stove, accidentally discovered the 
process.) . 110 yrs ago (1849) 
Jas Polk, our 11th President died. 
The ist “dark horse” presidential 
candidate, his administration car- 
ried thru the successful Mexican 
War and secured Oregon territory. 

. 15 yrs ago (1944) American 
troops invaded the Marianas Is- 
lands, landing on Saipan, 1500 mi’s 
south of Tokyo (War II). 


June 16 — 185th anniv (1774) 
founding of Harrodsburg, 1st per- 
manent settlement in Ky. Founded 
by frontiersman Col Jas Harrod, 5 
yrs before Dan’l Boone settled his 
family in the state. 


June 17 — Senate subcommittee 
investigating clash between U S 
Army and Sen Jos R McCarthy 





(R-Wis) came to an end 5 yrs ago 
(1954) after 36 days, 187 hrs of 
television coverage, and 2 million 
words of testimony. 


June 18—25 yrs ago (1934) the 
U S Congress created the Fed’l 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) to regulate interstate com- 
munications by wire and radio, in- 
cluding radio and television broad- 
casting. 


June 19—125th anniv (1834) b of 
Chas Haddon Spurgeon, forceful 
English Baptist minister of inter- 
nat’l fame. 


June 20—170 yrs ago (1789) the 
French Nat’l Assembly, locked out 
of their hall by the King and no- 
bles, adjourned to a tennis court, 
where they swore not to disband 
until France was granted a consti- 
tution. This “tennis court oath” 
launched the French Revolution. . . 
85 yrs ago (1874) Congress became 
responsible for the administration 
of the affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia. . . 85 yrs ago (1874) the 
life-saving medal of the Treasury 
Dep’t was authorized. . . 20 yrs ago 
(1939) the lst operetta ever telecast 
was presented in N YC... 10 yrs 
ago (1949) Pres Truman signed a 
bill authorizing reorganization of 
fed’l gov’t as proposed by the Hoo- 
ver Commission. 
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KNOWLEDGE—26 

“A little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing”’—That is why so many 
persons don’t fool with it. — Dan 
Kiwney, Scripps- Howard Newspa- 
pers. 
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If campaign speeches were like 
cups, 
Assorted into classes, 
I’d vote for after-dinner talks 
The size of demi-tasses.— 
JEAN B CuIsHotm, Midland 
(Mich) Daily News. 27 
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INFLATION—28 

In Korea the Dec ’56 price index 
was 22,950, assuming that ’47 prices 
equaled 100. This means that prices 
multiplied 220 times every yr dur- 
ing that period. Imagine a bottle 
of milk costing 10c in Jan and $22 
in Dec—and then repeating this 
same meteoric rise in cost yr after 
yr. In the early ’20’s, Germany's 
inflation rose to a point where fac- 
tories were paying 2 or 3 times a 
day so people could buy staples be- 
fore prices changed. Children wait- 
ed outside factories, their fathers 
tossed money out the window to 
them and families were able to 
make purchases early in the day 
before prices moved upward. This 
went on for mo’s before the econ- 
omy collapsed.—Weston News. 


LABOR—Strikes—29 

The ist strike is said to have oc- 
curred in ancient Rome, about 309 
B C. A Greek flute player named 
Aristos, leader of an _ orchestra, 
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called a strike because his aggrega- 
tion wasn’t allowed to eat their 
midday meals in the temple where 
they were performing. The musi- 
cians ret’d to work only after their 
demand had been met—the privi- 
lege of eating their lunches right 
in the temple—Pavu. STEINER, Part- 
ners. 


LANGUAGE—30 

At a recent student conf in Paris 
the U S was represented by some 
20 young people from America’s 
leading universities. After the pro- 
ceedings the delegates were invited 
to a party and given a chance to 
mix informally. An American news 
correspondent who had been pres- 
ent went to his hotel room that 
evening and penned a letter to the 
pres of his alma mater, in which 
he remarked with bitterness, “I was 
ashamed that in this group of 
America’s finest youth, not a single 
student could speak the language 
of the other delegates. The Euro- 
pean and Asian boys and girls, by 
painful contrast, went about chat- 
ting glibly in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian and a score of other 
tongues. What’s wrong?” — Jacog 
ORNSTEIN, linguistic expert, “Why 
Can’t Our Children Speak a For’gn 
Language?” Woman’s Day, 4-’59. 


LEISURE—31 

Our ancestors glorified constant 
work, relating leisure to fox hunt- 
ing and falconry. Now, we have all 
become candidates for the “leisure 
class” which they derided; scon we 
will have not only more leisure for 
more pleasant living but a great 
deal more free time than we will 
know how to kill. The manner in 
which we utilize this extra leisure 
could either vitalize or destroy our 
society. “It doesn’t take a psycholo- 
gist,” said Clifton Fadiman recent- 


ly, “to predict that if we try our 
newly gained leisure by gawking at 
television’s crooners, we will as a 
people, go quietly or noisily nuts.” 
—PetTer C Newman, “The Dilemma 
of Greater Leisure,” Queen’s Qtly, 
Queen’s Univ, Kingston, Canada, 
Spring ’59. 


LIFE—Living—32 

The courage to think, and the 
ability to love. These gifts, plus a 
modicum of strength, are all I care 
to ask for in this life. And I do not 
believe that there is any other.— 
Wm WarREN Bartiey III, “I Call 
Myself a Protestant,” Harper’s Mag, 
5-59. 


MARRIAGE—33 

A good marriage is possible only 
if the husband knows just what 
things he must always remember 
and if the wife knows just what 
things she must immediately for- 
get. — Schweizer Illustrierte, Zofin- 
gen (QuorTeE translation). 


MATURITY—34 

A person remains immature, 
whatever his age, as long as he 
thinks of himself as an exception 
to the- human race. — Harry A 
OVERSTREET, Think. 


MEMORY—35 

Our life is like some vast lake 
that is slowly filling with the 
stream of our yrs. As the waters 
creep surely upward, the landmarks 
of the past are, one by one, sub- 
merged. But there shall always be 
memory to lift its head until the 
lake is overflowing. — ALEXANDRE 
Bisson, quoted by ANDREW THOS 
Weaver, Univ of Wis, “Seventeen 
Who Made History—The Founders 
of the Ass’n,” Qily Jnl of Speech, 
4-59. 


MORALITY—36 

There are moral imbeciles just 
as there are mental imbeciles; but 
while the latter are recognized as 
having a congenital defect and are 
put away for their own good, the 
former often acquire great power 
and acclaim in the world—yet the 
man born with a deficient moral 
nerve is a thousand times more 
dangerous than the mental defec- 
tive—SyDNEY J Harris, Chicago 
News. 


MUSIC—37 

Music, the most evanescent of 
the arts, never dies. A great musi- 
cal composition can achieve new- 
ness of life thru a great interpre- 
tation, yrs after the composer has 
laid down his pen.—ANGELA DILLER, 
The Splendor of Music (Schirmer). 


OPTIMISM—38 

An optimist is a person who 
drops a quarter in the collection 
plate and expects a $5 sermon.— 
Banking. 


PERSONALITY—39 

The great art of the happy per- 
sonality is being able to see and 
understand the other person’s view- 
point. No quarrel should ever begin 
until you have convinced yourself 
that it is the only way out. Con- 
sider the loss it entails before you 
tot up the imaginary gains.—Ursvu- 
LA Bioom, “Look Forward With 
Hope — Not Back in Anger,” Tit- 
Bits, London, 3-7-’59. 


PRIDE—40 

A man can fracture his pride in 
a fall over his own bluff—Kroeh- 
ler News, hm, Kroehler Mfg Co. 
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PROGRESS—41 

You can’t sit on the lid of prog- 
ress. If you do you will be blown to 
pieces—HENry Kalser, Universalist 
Leader. 


RECREATION—42 

Recreation is an extremely im- 
portant aid to growing old grace- 
fully. People who stay young de- 
spite their years do so because of 
an active interest that provides 
satisfaction thru _ participation — 
Wm C MENNINGER, “Spotlight on 
Seniors,” Recreation, 5-’59. 


RELIGION—43 

Religion is manifestly one of the 
essential faculties of human nature. 
No individual human being and no 
human community is ever without 
a religion of some kind; and, when 
people are starved of religion, the 
desperate spiritual straits to which 
they are reduced by being deprived 
of this necessity of life can fire 
them to extract grains of religious 
consolation out of the most un- 
promising ones.—ARNOLD J ToyYn- 
BEE, quoted by CarRoOLL V NEwsamM, 
“The Role of Religion in a Private 
Univ,” Phi Delta Kappan, 5-’59. 


RETIREMENT—44 

Clarence Randall, retired Inland 
Steel Chmn, puts it this way: “The 
tragedy of those businessmen 
caught by compulsory retirement 
stems not from the rule but from 
the way they have lived their lives. 
They have never found anything 
that excited them except the papers 
on their desks ... and they have 
never known the joy of doing any- 
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thing except that for which they 
were paid.”—AL SILVERMAN, “8 Keys 
to a Happy Retirement,” Pageant, 
4-59. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—45 

From the late Pope Pius XII to 
humble parish priest, from Episco- 
pal bishop to assistant rector, have 
come cogent and eloquent words of 
the moral implications of driving 
an automobile. Protestant church 
leaders have spoken out forcefully. 
Jewish rabbis have paraphrased 
the age old expression of charity, 
“Love Thy Neighbor.” The new ver- 
sion: “Love Thy Fellow Driver.” In 
blunt, crystal-clear words, Billy 
Graham has pointed out that “it is 
neither Christian nor civilized to 
drive recklessly, endangering the 
life and limbs of yourself and oth- 
ers. The Bible says, “Thou shalt not 
kill” And a man is just as dead 
when murdered with an auto as he 
is when killed with a gun, a knife, 
or poison.”—DonaLtp Stutz & Gar- 
NET M GriFFiIn, “A Moral Solution 
of the Traffic Accident Problem,” 
Woman’s Day, 4-’59. 


SELFISHNESS—46 

The selfishness of man goes con- 
trary to the spirit of nature and 
brings about all the evils for which 
men blame others rather than 
themselves.—ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Brit- 
ish historian. 


SILENCE—47 

Silence by its presence, announc- 
es its own commercials of thought- 
ful character. — Dovucias MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


SPEECH—48 

Speech is civilization itself. The 
word, even the most contradictory 
word, preserves contact—it is si- 
lence which isolates—THos Mann. 
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THRIFT—49 

When Albert Schweitzer arrived 
in his native Alsace in France, for 
a visit in September ’57, a group of 
students and reporters met him at 
the train. Schweitzer had traveled 
as cheaply as he could. “Why did 
you travel second class?” one of the 
crowd asked. “Because,” said 
Schweitzer, “there was no third 
class.” — HitEy H Warp, Creative 
Giving (Macmillan). 


TIME—Use—50 

One of my children wrote in a 
3rd-grade piece on how her mother 
spent her time. She reported “one 
half time on home, one half time 
on outside things, one half time 
writing.” An exact description of 
how it seemed to me, too.—CHar- 
LOTTE MONTGOMERY, “Speaker for 
the House,” Good Housekeeping. 
5-’59. 


TRADITION—51 

Tradition is not a tomb in which 
to hide from progress. It is rich 
ground well-tilled and warm with 
the sunshine of hope for an even 
greater future. Into it we drop the 
seeds of our aspirations for a bet- 
ter world and from it they grow 
strong and well nourished and bear 
fruit.and become new traditions to 
nourish others as time passes.— 
PHILIP OGILVIE, librarian, Roanoke, 
Va, Public Library, quoted by Eve- 
LYN & RatpH Epwarpds, ALA Bulle- 
tin, 5-’59. 


TRAVEL—52 

For each 1,000 passenger miles, 
fatality rate for cars and cabs was 
2.6; for buses, 0.4; for airplanes, 
0.12 and for railroads, 0.07—JoHN 
McCartHy, Columbia, Knights of 
Columbus. 


VALUES—53 

The right to change is a human 
necessity. It is much more than an 
ideal to hold; it is a fact to face. 
And it is a fact that can be dan- 
gerous as well as desirable. Renan 
predicted “that the 20th Century 
will spend a great deal of time 
picking out of the wastebasket the 
values the 19th Century threw into 
it.".—New Christian Advocate. 
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There never was truer word 
spoken, 

Tho not scientifically known: 

A connection that cannot be 
broken 

Is a teen-ager’s grip on the 

phone!—AniTa RasKIN. 54 
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WOMEN—55 

The role of women in Soviet 
higher education is a significant 
one: 35% of all the teachers in So- 
viet higher education are women; 
51% of all students in these 800 in- 
stitutions are women; 39% of the 
engineering students, 44% of the 
students in agricultural science, 
and 70% of the students in teacher 
training are women. The Soviets do 
not waste potential brain power 
whether dressed in trousers or 
Skirts—FRANKLIN D Mourpuy, quot- 
ed in Watchman-Examiner. 


WORRY—56 

Life would be so much simpler if 
we would care for our worries in- 
stead of worrying about our care. 
—Bos Prarcy, Danville (Ind) Ga- 
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The mouse was given an experi- 
mental journey in the nose cone of 
an ICBM which was recovered and 
brought to the Pentagon. Reporters 
and VIP’s were called in for the 
interview, which began and ended 
when the mouse stood up, cleared 
its voice and said: 

“Gentlemen, all I have to say is 
that it was better than cancer.”— 
CHESTER BaINBuURY, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. a 


Teddy, age 6, accompanied by his 
mother, was visiting the zoo for 
the ist time. They had stopped in 
front of a cage containing a kan- 
garoo. 

After looking at the animal in- 
tently for several moments the boy 
said, “This must be one of those 
pre-historic animals the teacher 
has been telling us about.” “What 
makes you think it is not a mod- 
ern-day animal?” his mother asked 
indulgently. “Because,” repl’d Ted- 
dy, “her bag doesn’t have any zip- 
per on it.”—Sam CarLISLE. b 


“ ” 


“How do you know you’re Napo- 
leon?” the hospital attendant 
asked. 

“God himself told me,” the pa- 
tient ans’red. 

Said a voice from the next bed, 
“I did not!”—Bruce Mag, hm, E L 
Bruce Co. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


_RicHarpD G QUISTORF 
A Western tv actor noticed a 
smali boy who was visiting the 
set with his parents. He went 
up to the lad and put his arm 
around him. “Well, son,” he 
said, “I guess you would like to 
have an autograph.” 
“No,” the boy ans’red, “but 
what do you do with the horses 
after the riders are shot?” 
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An old backwoodsman drove his 
worn and ancient mare into the 
near-by village one day and bought 
a few groceries at the gen’l store. 
After he had been gone for a cou- 
ple of hrs, the storekeeper was sur- 
prised to see him trudge slowly 
across the st towards the store. 

He had seen the man drive away 
in his buggy and here he was 
again, looking as tho he had walked 
miles. 

“Where’s your horse, 
asked the storekeeper. 

“Well, it’s this way,” repl’d the 
old man slowly as he sank into a 
chair. “I forgot to buy a spool of 
thread for my woman, and I never 
thought of it until I was nearly 
home. I just didn’t have the heart 
to make that poor old horse of 
mine pay for my mistake, so I tied 
her to a tree and walked back.”— 
Tit-Bits, London. d 


Sam?” 
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An oldtimer is a man who can 
remember when you saw less of a 
woman on the beach than you see 
on the street today. 


—AL_SPONG. 

An oldtimer is one who remem- 
bers getting his mouth washed out 
with soap for a word his parents 
never used. 

—BERT KRUSE. 

The oldtimer can remember 
when you bit your garage on top 
of your house and called it an 
“attic.” 

—HAROLD_COFFIN, 

The oldtimer remembers when 
the housewife had to haul the 
wash water from the well — but 
she didn’t have to sit up nights 
figuring out how to meet the pay- 
ments on the bucket. 

—Capper’s Wkly. 

An oldtimer is a person who 
remembers when your coffee 
breaks came with your meals. 

— JULES HENRY MARR. 
“ ” 

Oldtimers recall when all it 
took to put a person to sleep was 
a drowsy sermon. 

—CY N PEACE. 

An oldtimer is one who used to 
think that a hand mower was 


noisy. 
—GORDON E THATCHER. 


“ ” 


The oldtimer didn’t need all 
that equipment to grow a little 
grass. 

—DAN KIDNEY, 
_Scripps-Howard_Newspapers. 

An oldtimer remembers when 
music was. 

—FRANK G MC INNIS. 
“ ” 

Oldtimers in the Ist grade can 
brag to their young friends that 
they were born before there were 
any artificial satellites in the sky. 

—BILL VAUGHAN. 

An oldtimer can remember 
when a man could tell a risque 
story in mixed company without 
boring the ladies present. 

—Kroehler News. 
“ ” 

An oldtimer is a fellow who 
has made the last payment on his 
house. 

—Tit-Bits, London. 

An oldtimer is one who remem- 
bers when the telephone was a 
convenience. 

—FRANCES RODMAN. 
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A small child asked his father if 
he had any work he could do 
around the place to replenish his 
finances. The father assured him 
that he could think of nothing. 
“Then,” suggested the modern 
child, “how about putting me on 
relief?”—Capper’s Wkly. € 
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Lure 


London May Place TV in Parks 
to Lure Viewers into Fresh Air.— 
News item. 


Come out from pub and flat, now 
That it is safely dark. 

Put on your coat and hat now 
And hie you to the park. 


Attention to the picture 
Displayed upon TV 

Will possibly restrict your 
View somewhat narrowly, 


And sounds of Western shooting 
May make it hard to hear 

The owlet’s distant hooting, 
The nightingale more near. 


Yet though perhaps for hours 
You only sit and stare, 

At least you'll smell the flowers 
And breathe the healthful air. 


So walk upon the clover 
And open up your pores, 
Then, when the program’s over, 
Dart back again indoors. 
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At a recent political mtg a well- 
known Republican was speaking. 
He remarked that his method of 
obtaining votes for the Republican 
party was to give every taxi driver 
a large tip, then tell him, “Vote 
Republican.” 

“I think my way is better,” said 
a colleague. “I give them no tip and 
tell them ‘Vote Democratic.’ ”— 
Wall St Jnl. f 


“ ” 


A 6-yr-old youngster in Sherman 
Oaks, Calif, has obviously been lis- 
tening to his parents’ conversation 
concerning the welcoming of new 
neighbors. He came in from play 
one day and announced, “Some 
new kids have moved into a house 
down the street. Can I have them 
in for cocktails?”—GENE SHERMAN, 
Los Angeles Times. g 
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Playing over a drought-stricken 
course in Odessa, Tex, Tommy Bolt 
became annoyed. “With all the 
money in Texas,” he asked the 
club mgr, “why haven’t you been 
able to get some grass on this 
course?” 

The mer shrugged. “We spent 
$70,000 last yr on an irrigation sys- 
tem, but the only thing that comes 
up is oil.’”"—Scholastic Coach. h 


“ ” 


A man was selling tickets for a 
church benefit to a friend. The 
latter said, “I’m sorry I can’t buy 
one. I won’t be able to attend, but 
my spirit will be there with you.” 

“Good!” said the other man. “I 
have a $2, a $3 and a $5 ticket. 
Where would you like your spirit 
to sit?”—Lrestm M Sprrzackx, To- 
gether. — 
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464 Pages—Completely Indexed 


The Big New Book 


by MAXWELL DROKE 


on the Art of 


Selecting, Telling and 


Creating Funny Stories 


Maxwell Droke, editor of Quorz, 
has written a new book—a completely 
new KIND of book. It is the first com- 
prehensive text on selecting funny 
stories, telling funny stories and creat- 
ing your own individual brand of hu- 
mor from amusing experiences and 
timely topics. Here’s practical help 
from the dean of American story-tellers 
—a man who has contributed to prac- 
tically every humor market in the 
country. 


1500 Selected Anecdotes 
from the Author’s Personal Files 


In addition to expert counsel on 
story-telling and story-making, you will 
find, in this big, new book some 1500 
stories, selected by the author, with 
suggestions on just where and how to 
use them. These anecdotes are pre- 
sented under 59 classifications for 
reference, and further indexed under 
more than 750 headings, ranging from 
“Absentmindedness,” “Baptists,” and 
“Baby Sitters,” to “Worry,” “Youth,” 
and “Zeal.” 





We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of The Speaker’s Handbook of Humor 
—entirely on approval. This 464-page 
book will come to you by return mail. 
Examine this treasure for 10 days— 
make sure it is what you want and 
need—then either pay $4.95, plus a 
few cents mailing charges, or return 
it and pay nothing. If you prefer to re- 
mit now, under our money-back guar- 
antee, send only $4.95 with your order 
and we'll pay mailing charges. 


Order Your Copy Now—On Approval! 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-5, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 








JOHN BraIneE, British author, in 
recent N Y interview: “No one (in 
the U S) seems to wear his hair 
longer than 2 in’s — which is a 
frightening thing. It is rather like 
being in an Army camp. There is 
nothing wrong with it. But why do 
they all have to do it?” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Dirk BocarbE, British actor, after 
arrival in Hollywood: “Everywhere 
you look are advertisements for 
food or some mortuary. Even the 
benches at bus stops have ads of- 
fering a liberal credit plan for your 
funeral. In England they bury you 
or burn you or toss you away with- 
out making any fuss.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


Here’s our latest list of goofy 
gadgets. First, there’s a new door- 
knob lock which the mfr says is 
easier to open than ones using a 
key. This thing, made by Gougler 
Keyless Lock Co, Kent, Ohio, is ac- 
tually a combination lock which 
clicks off the combination as it is 
turned back and forth. Frankly, we 
fail to see why this should be sim- 
pler than turning a key once, but 
that’s what the man says. . . Then, 
if you have a Miniver Cheevy com- 
plex, you can buy a ball-point quill 
pen, so help us. They’re made of 
real turkey quills fitted with 
smooth-writing, silver tip fillers, 
and come with small pine bases to 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


make complete desk sets. . . If you 
can’t tell by tasting it, you can 
find out how strong your drink is 
by using a “hoochometer” made by 
Check-A-Drink, Inc, of N Y C. This 
handy little item is calibrated from 
zero to 100 proof; float it in your 
highball, Martini, or whatever, and 
the lower it sinks, the stronger the 
drink. . . Now this one could be 
useful, tho not to us. The only 
time we want a dry towel while 
we're actually taking a shower is 
when we have soap in our eyes and 
couldn’t see to unzip a plastic bag 
designed to hang in the shower 
and keep your towel dry. You fig- 
ure it out—it’s too much for us. 





